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GTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BENOLD THE! ONES and at home. 
3. CH,TO HEAR CHE GROANING OF THE PRISONERS TO LOOSE 
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War, INDER SENTENCE OF DEATI! 
then- 
—_ LAINE! Tuomas Trorn, for murder, 
. w confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
me of execution any day. 
am. HODE ISLAND! Simon —. Hicxs, 
arles murder. Was to have been executed in 
»vember, 1847; but has since escaped, Can 
ither read por write, Age 25. 
ith, I4NEW-YORK! Jacamian Titver, for 
_ murder of John Covert. To be exe- 
allou 4.4 at Riverhead, Suffolk Co., 10th of De- 
ht mber, pus 
wee Russe, Capy, for the murder of George 
, anwarring, jr. ‘Co be executed on the 23d 
November. 
HILD. Ppp NNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harvey, 
coud the murder of his wife at Easton. 
James Hamitton, for the murder of Ja- 
b Hunter. ‘Time of execution unknown, 
Barocet Harman, at Philadelphia. ‘Time 
1B execution not known. 
Joun Suay, for murder. Time of execu- 
bn not stated. : 
Borax, for murder. Time of ex- 
ution not stated. 
Jous Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 
Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
I r. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 
. Martin Suay, for the murder of John 
rece. ‘Time ofexecution unknown. 
MARYLAND! Wo. Wueeter, a slave, 
br engaging in an insurrection; time ot 
ecution unknown. 
Georee Queen, the slave of John D. 
Drs. Powling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
ime of execution unknown. — . 
ew: Warxer. ‘To be executed in Baltimore. 
By ime of execution not known. 
n. ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pexxincron, for 
ew. ¢ murder of Simon Dayis. ‘Time of exe- 
ont by moon not fixed. 
+) must # ARKANSAS! Martix, for the murder of 
Aug. 4 B's sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 
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PIRUSON RIS PRIN D. 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
The Imprisoned Mail Robber, 

Bros. Srear: 

I have just returned from a tour in Maine, 
and on looking over my journal, (for Lalways 
keep one,) I find several incidents recorded 
that may 
Friend, 


Prisoner’s 
I therefore transmit them to you— 


not be amiss for the 


one at atime, however. 

Belfast, Me., Oct. 28, 1847. In company 
with Rey, F. A. Hedsdon, visited the jail; 
our principal object being to see a Mr, Dodge. 
After several huge belts and bars had relaxed 
their hold upon the prison doors we followed 
the accommodating jailor in his descent 
through an open place into a stone cell, 
where we found Mr. D. quietly at work 
apon his shoemaker’s bench, He extended 
a hand and gave us asad welcome to his 
dreary abode. He was Post-Master’ in 
Frankfort, and was placed here four or five 
months since for taking money fromthe mail. 
Poor, unfortunate, unhappy man! ¢ Guilty, 
or not guilty,’ from my inmost soul I pity 
He is torn away from his dear wife 
and eight children, six of whom are small 
He says it was worse 
than death—that he would have preferred to 


have been separated from them—that when 
he was first confined it seemed as if he could 
not possibly endure it, but he bas gradually 
become less unreconciled to his condition. 
In fact, he was dangerously ill for some 
weeks, with a severe cough and many other 
symptoms of consumption; but by the atten- | 
tions of the jailor and the kindness of friends, 





he is better now, though pele and emaciated, | 
I do not believe he will live half the term 

for which he is imprisoned, if cempelled to 

remain here. His wile visits him oceasion- 
ally, that they may mingle their tears and | 
sympathies over the full cup of their mutual | 
misfortunes. ‘They hope he may be pardoned 


by the President of the United States, and I 


hope so too. 

I would not be compelled to remain ten 
years (the term fur which he is sentenced) in | 
a cold, lonely prison cell, for all the gold and | 
silver that were ever coived. No, worldly | 
wealth does not exist that could tempt me to | 


' 


be thus shut out—kept in, rather—from Gods | 


heaven'y sunshine, and pure air, and bright, | 


blue sky, and gladsome earth, and the dear, | 
loved ones of my life, for ten long years in | 
the very prime of my existence; and God | 
knows that I wou!d not thus incarcerate, for | 
that long term of years, a human being, a | 
brother man, if he should rob me of whatev- | 
er money—whether much or littke—I am al- | 
lowed to grasp in my hand, put in my pocket, | 
and call my own.. 

Only think of it, a.anan forty-one years old, | 
with a wife and eight children but a few 
miles from him, unto whom he is strongly 
attached, compelled to remain away from 
them ten years, at the very time when they 
most need his care and attention, 

I believe 1 should have little patience— 


to be imprisoned year after year, and not be 
permitted to see the smiles, witness the play- 
ful acts, hear the silvery tones, watch the 
gradual growth, and receive the fond caress- 
es of the ‘children which God hath given 
me.” 

Ten years—from forty-one to fifty-one—of 
a man’s life gone, lost, spent in solitude, 
worse than wasted, never to be recalled, and 
cannot be purchased with gold! Oh! I won- 
der not that I said money cannot buy me to 
such a condition, 





yea, more, that [ should be perfectly frenzied | 
vering and distressed. ‘The one caused a 


er: 

Mr. Doege, however, though imprisoned, 
has the solitary satisfaction of still laboring 
for the maintenance of bis family; for they 
are allowed to receive the wages of his toil. 
He is suid to be an excellent workman, and 
could earn, if well, thirty dollars a montb; 
as it is, he earns twenty, ;' 

Oh, how strange it is that a sensible man 
will deliberately do wrong, violate the laws 
of his country, and subject himself and fam- 
ily to so much trouble, disgrace and misery! 
When will men learn and practise according 
to their knowledge, that ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard,’ and that ‘in keeping 
the commandments there is great reward?? 

Left the jail with a sad heart, anda re- 
newed determination to faithfully warn the 
wicked to ‘ flee from the wrath to come,’ and 
repeating to myself the admonition of an 
apostle, ‘ Let him who thinketh he standeth. 
take heed lest he fall.’ ALN. 

Salisbury, Mass., Nov. 29, 1847. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
‘Lead us not into Temptation.’ 

The remark is often made that when an 
article is lost, it is of no use to announce it, 
on account of the dishonesty of the poor. 
The question has arisgn in our mind, wheth- 
er these individuals have ever inquired into 
thie." "As & class, We Yo of boeve” tnaithe 
poor are less strict in morals than those far 
above them in rank. Patit should be re- 
membered that their poverty is sometimes an 
inducement for approprinting to themselves 
what chances to fall into their possession. 
And it should also be recollected that the un- 
generous conduct of complainants has done 
much towards inereasing and aggravating the 
difficulty. 

We have known people to leave their 
work and lose their time in order to seck out 
the owners of certain parcels they had fuun', 
and when after much trouble and delay they 
succeeded in restoring the property, they re- 
ceived noteven a single ‘thank you’ for their. 
pains, Such treatment would have no effect 
upon a well-disciplined mind except to pro- 
duce a feeling of contempt for hearts so 
wanting in gratitude, but to those in a low 
stute of morals the consequences would be 
disheartening and peinicious. 

Not long since an indigent woman chanced 
to stuuuble upon a jewel of great value to 


the owner, it having been the gift of a friend. 


Avarize might have prompted her to keep it; 
and covetousness, well understood, might 
have urged her to search out the lawful 
claimant, thinking that a better investment. 
However, she was actuated by neither of 
these sentiments, her only thought being 
what to do with the prize. She immediately 
took it to a lady who had befriended her, and 
left it to be disposed of at her discretion. It 
was retained till advertised, and then restored 
to the loser, who kindly awarded sufficient 
compensation to meet our friends demand 
for rent during two week, at a time, too, 
when she was sick and pemiless. The lat- 
ter case was an encouragenent to well-doing, 
and the former one, a temptation to the wa- 


new bond to spring up between the obliging 
and the obliged, while the ether only widened 
the gulf between the two parties. 


We have known a labonng man to receive 
twenty-live cents for returning a large amount 
of money; and perhaps this very donor was 
one who had no faith inthe honesty of his 
less favored brethren. If so, it was not sur- 
prising, for he who had so little sense of just- 
ice, must have had very narrow ideas of 


Hundreds of such instances might be cited, 
but a few will suffice. Let those who have 
influence be true to their better nature, and 
we shall have less to fear from those beveath 
usin a pecuniary point of view. Good is 
contagivus as well as evil, and if ealled upon 
we could point to traits of character and del- 
icacy of thought in the very poor which 
might well shame the integrity of those 
Who ill understood how many five specimens 
of humanity are encased by nature and cir- 
cumstances im rougit eXteriors, and y hose 
disgust for the seeming has prevented tnem 
from looking beneath to discover the rexl 
being, the pearlof high price. Every day 
and every hour is an occasion for repeating 
those words, ‘lead us not into temptation.’ 
; AMICA. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
The Jail in Portland, Maine. 


It may not be wholly uninteresting to the, 
friends of prisoners, to hear something more 
concerning the jail in Portland, especially if 
appearances are better instead of worse. I 
visited the prison and was much gratified to 
find the establishinent so much more comfort- 
able for the inmates than I expected. The 
social and accommodating keeper, Mr, Ba- 
ker, readily waited upon me, and another 
Fours; ufttondcet! nett ike, theneexeral 
whom Laddressed a few words, six males 
and oue feinale, occupying these apartments, 
The woman, I was told, was imprisoned for 
diunkenness! Shocking affair! 

The jail is favorably located, as to pure 
air and good water, is neatly white-washed 
cellent order, Notthat itis a desirable place, 
though the inmates, with enough good and 
wholesome food, may be as comfortable as 
could be expected in prison, 
room called the ‘dungeon,’ in which refracto- 
ry prisoners are sometimes confined, The 
door was closed, There was no more difli- 
culty in breathing there than there is in the 
room which I now occupy. But! felt an un- 
pleasant sensation to think that any fellow- 
being must be confined in such places. The 
room was cleanly and the air was fresh and 
free, so fur as 1 could discover. That per- 
ble length of time, are not badly used, and 
do not suffer so much as might at first appear, 
is evident from the well-attested fact that 
they increase in flesh in, at least, ninety-nine 
cases out of an hundred, unless actually un- 
well. This fact speaks well for the county 
and its agents, as well as for the poor prison- 
ers. But, as { have before said, if anything’ 
can be done to answer the common purposes 
of the law, and also render our prisons, main- 
ly, houses of correction and reformation, I 
shall most sincerely rejoice, Success to those 
engag-d in such a benevolent enterprise. 
Not being a legislator, I should be illy pre- 
pared to devise measures. Let those do it 
who have thought most upon the subject. 

R. STREETER. 

Portland, 1847. 





Raruer Coot, Alexander McLeish, who 
was brought up at one of the London police- 
oflices for assaulting and nearly killing a wo- 
man, excused himself by saying that he 
thought it was his wife! 


Solon, when he wept for his son’s death, 


and cleanly, and appeared to be kept in ex- | 


I entered the | 


sons committed to this jail, for a considera. | 


* Philanthropy,’ 


One of the most beautiful words which our 
language has borrowed from the Greek, is 
Philanthropia; or, as we have it, Philanthro- 
Py, signitying the ‘ Love of Man.’ It has a 
musiéal sound; and the very utterance of it 
begets pleasant thoughis, and inspires prophe- 
cies of good. The truth it unfolds, and the 
lesson it teaches to the thoughtful, when we 
come to look into its meaning, -make, as it 
were, a golden link in the chain which binds 
us to the good and great of the past. They 
had their inspirations, those old men; they 
saw more or less clearly, at times, what 
ought to be among the nations, and caught 
sight of that sublime truth which recognizes 
the unity of our race. This word Philan- 
thropy shows so much as this. A vision, 
however far off, of the relation existing be- 
tween all men, as members of one great 
family; the duty and pleasure of loving and 
helping, one the other; the dwelling together 
of the nations in peace, as being of the same 
flesh god blood and bone, and bound together 
hy the ties of a common brotherhvod, anda 
common interest—these are the thoughts and 


{ 





| in some hearts in the olden time; and which, 
| struggling for utterance, gave birth to this 
beautiiul and musical speech. Plain is it 
) the vast, these great “wutns nf ages of 
visible—at least a glimpse of them Baa*ietder 
caught—else we had not known that. noble 
and brave word, Philanthropy. Let us re-. 
| joice in its existence, and seek to give it a 
| divine second birth in action,— 7. B. Fhayer. 





Anecpore or Rotusemip. A pleasant 
| anecdote is told in Paris of the rich banker 
M. de Rothschild. He is assailed ‘on all 
sides by anonymous letters and pamphlets 
written against him by those who envy bis 
And 
yet no person does more good than be; no 
poor person solicits his aid in vain; artists 
and literary men alike receive his patron- 
age, and in subscriptions for charitable balls, 
| concerts, &e., his name is the first upon the 
i list. He does all that he can to be useful 
‘and agreeable to others, in the endeavor, if 
possible, to make them, as it were, pardon 
‘his great fortune. M. de Rothschild smiles 
‘at, and pities the malice which is exhibited 
by those who would assail him in public or 
in private, but his brother suffers these things 
to vex him foolishly. One day when he had 
received an anonomous letter, he was much 
annoyed with it—*I would lose,*said he, ‘a 
finger, to know the author.’ ‘You have ne 
need of so much generpsity, my brother,’ re- 
plied the baron, smiling, ‘offer one thousand 
francs, and the author will soon show him- 
self. 

Another anecdote of a similar kind is, re, 
lated of the author Les Guepes. It was 
jasked at an evening party what weuld be 
| each one’s line of conduct if they should. 
find a pocket-book full of bank-notes, Some 
and by far the greater number, said that they 
should honestly deposit them with, the police; 
some said that they should preserve them 
with care and keep them as a gift fram Prov- 
idence, neither reading jouryals or placards 
to see whetber any demand should be made 
forthem. A/phonso Karr, alane, said noth- 
ing. Whenthey begged bis opinion—‘ Me!” 
said he, gravely, elevating his mustache, ‘J 
should promise 500 francs. reward to him 


great success and immense fortune. 











and one said to him ‘ Weeping will not help,’ 
answered, ‘ Alas! therefore I weep, because 


weeping will not help.’ 


‘Anger is like rain, which breaks itself up- 








right and wrong. 





on that on which it falls. 


who lost them! 








Forcivensss. A more glorious victory 
cannot be gained over another than this; that 
when the injury begins on his par& the ki 


ness begins on ours. ; 


| feelings which must have lived somewhere, ° 
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*] shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death until 
f have the infullibility of human judgmeut demunstrated to 
me—LaFAYS?TTE. 





BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16. 





Treatment of Drunkards. 

In the two last papers we have remonstra- 
ted, somewhat at length, upon the present 
policy of our inunicipal laws in relation to 
Drunkards, and have endeavored to show 
the absurdity of their classification, im pun- 
ishment, if not in imputed infamy, with 
thieves and ruffians, We have said that our 
opposition to the existing state of things 
arises from no insensibility to the magnitude 
of this evil, or to the necessity of measures 
being adopted, by a well regulated common- 
wealth, for its repression and suppression 


Itis no answer to this statement of the 
| edse, that the subjects of this treatment have 
| brought it upon themselves; that they are the 
‘artifivers of their own misfortunes, and that 
vit is of their own choicé that they have par- 
taken of the insane potion, ‘that takes the 
‘reason prisoner’; and that, therefore, they 
‘are taken out of the category of the demented, 
and may be properly enough classed with the 
criminal. It is no answer, becanse it proves 
too much, For of the multitudes that throng 
‘our Insane Asylums, public and private, how 
| many are there who have not brought their 
distemperature upon theinselves, by one vio- 
lation or another of the natural kiws?) How 
many are there among those crowds that are 
hot the cause of their own condition, through 
ignorance or contempt of the physiological, 
‘moral or intellectual laws of their being? In- 
‘temperate indulgence of the animal appetites, 
| f the passions of the mind, or of the fune- 








It is bécause the present system has no te’ \° 
dency to produce either of these results; but, | tions of the brain, or all combined, in greater 


on the contrary, avery strong, and almost | or less proportions, is the cause, near or re- 
irresistible, one to prevent them, that we call | mote, of almost every case of specific insani- 


of its patients, than an abode in a Hospital 
for Lunacy, An Institution, placed by Hu- 
inanity, and an enlightened Publie Policy, 
under the control of Science; in which a re- 
medial treatment uniting moral with medi- 
cal applications, shall be employed,—having 
for its object the recovery of the patients; 
first, for their own sakes, and secondly, for 
that of the Community. How different such 
a course would be, and how different in its 
effects upon those subjected to it, from those 
now in practice, it is hardly necessary to 
point out, ‘The difference would be as great 
as that between the ancient custom of chain- 
ing lunatics in cellars, and their present hu- 
mane an scientific treatment. And the dif- 
ference in the proportion of radical cures 
would be proportionate. It would be a wise 
economy, as well as an elevated humanity, 
that would be satisfied by the adoption of this 
policy. Every drunkard that was cured of 
his vice would be an addition to the produc- 
tive powers of the State, as well asa relief to 
its charity. Such an Institution, prudently 








for its reconsideration and reformation. We 
think we have shown that there is no analogy 
whatever between the offence of drunkenness 
and those graver offences, the punishment of 
which it shares. This is, surely, sufficient 
to establish the necessity of a change in this 
part of our public policy. But it does not 
indicate what the true law of action should 
be. We will, therefore, proceed to throw 
out a hint or two in this direction,—not pre- 
tending that they are original, or that they 
are not crude and susceptible of amendment. 

The first and fundamental change to be 
made, isin the principle upon which that 
public policy proceeds. ‘The motive princi- 
ple must be changed from one of death to 
one of life,—from a lethal to a vital prinei- 
ple,—before its manifestation will be made 
in a healthful and life-giving system. ‘Soci- 
ety now proceeds upon the principle that 
drunkenness is @ crime. It must abandon 
this dogma and accept the principle that 
drankenness is a disease, as the rule of ac- 
tion, before that action can be made what it 
should be and what it ean be. The truth of 
this proposition,—the fact of this principle, 
—we believe can be established by canpe- 
tent medical testimony. Drunkenness is a 
morbid state of the animal economy pro- 
duced by the repeated administration of cer- 
tain poisons,—or rather of one poison in va- 
rious disguises,—which bring about disor- 
ganization and disease, greater or less, in 
|'roportion to the freauengv,and ausntitvof 
stomach, anil consequently of the brain and 
nervous system, is the consequence of the 
uve of these poisons as an article of indul- 
gence. This disease, in its diagnosis, pre- 
sents positive insanity as one of its symp- 
tome, in its paroxysms, and modified insanity 
as another, during their intervals. In other 
words, the animal system becomes so far 
vitiated, and the healthy action of the brain 
so fur impaired, by indulgence in the poison- 
ous beverages which are the excifants of the 
disorder, that an impulse almost irresistible, 
quite irresistible in the absence of moral, 
medical, or bodily restraint, compels, as it 
were, its victim to drink of the cup, at the 
bottom of which he knows madness, disease, 
and death to lurk. 

The intervals between the paroxysms of 
this disease are no lucid intervalx. They par- 
take of the quality of the delirium. The 
only temporary respite of the punishment 
annexed by the natural laws to the breach of 
thent which occasioned the delirium, is found 
in & repetition of the transgression. ‘That In- 
toxication is Madness, while it lasts, all will 
admit; but the intermediate state of the vic- 
tim of this mania, which calls with a despot- 
ic energy for the renewal of the madness as 
the o ily relief for its effects, is curtainly not | 
a state of sanily. 
madness, when it reaches a point which is in- | 
consistent with public safety, the public has 
a right to interpose and to protect itself. 
But it is bound to see to it that its interfe- 
rence is wise and judicious,—neither defeat- 
ing its own end, nor injuriously affecting the 
rights or the best interests of those to whom 
its interference is applied. It is because its 
present system of interference operates mis- 
chievously in both these ways, that we pro- 
test against it, and call for its reformation. A 
condition of dangerous disease may well cal! 
for the interposition of the State; but it is for 
an interpositson suited to its nature. Human- 
ity, as well as the public good, indicates those 
affected by it in a manner endangering them- 


selves and others, asthe proper subjects of | 


public treatment. But, surely, iy is not for 

the treatment allotted to crime that it calls.— 
Nor is it by such a treatment that the condi- 
ieee of puglic or private good can be satis- 
ied, 


ity. It is true that there is an hereditary ele- 
/ment, in recognized forms of insanity, which 
in some, perhaps in many, cases diminishes 
‘or removes entirely the personal responsibility 
of the sufferer. But this is at least equally 
true of the unrecognized modification of in- 
sanity, called drunkenness. We have allud- 
ed to this fact, before; and it is too well 
known and too generally acknowledged, to 
eall for many words. The fact that heredi- 
tary diseases impart a taint to the life-stream 
of most of the families of the human race, is 
one of the acknowledged elements of human 
experience and of human action. 
the kngwledge of this fact shall bring forth 
the appropriate fruit of obedience to the law, 
of which it is the manifestation, the effectual 
eradication of disease will have been begun. 
The fruit of the Tree of Life will have been 
engrafted upon the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil. That the predisposition 
to drunkenness is one of these depraved ten- 
dencies, is sufliciently well-known, It would 
be as reasonable to regard an unquestionable 
lunatic or maniac, as a criminal, and visit 
| him with the penalties appointed to a respon- 
sible transgressor, as it is to administer the 
same treatment to drunkards. 
As soon as the principle is admitted, that 
drunkenness is disease and not crime, it at 
once leads those who accept it us their guide 


ever diversities of theory may prevail as to 


there can be no two opinions as to the only 
rightful end of the treatment of disease. 
penal inffictions may lawfully be made as the 
expiation of admitted guilt and the satisfac- 
tion of offended Justice, common humanity 
revolts from the idea of applying them to 
any form of recognized bodily disorder—even 
if that disorder be the fault of the unfortu- 
nate himself. Care and Cure are the only 
consiterations which may legitimately enter 
into the decision of the question as to what 
is to be done in such a case. As soon as a 
Community shall have perceived this truth 
and disposed itself in the direction of its 
acknowledgment, the details will easily take 
care of themselves. As easily as did the de- 
tails of the treatment of the Insane, common- 
ly so called, as soon as their case was taken 
out of the category of demoniacal possession 
and put into that of bodily distemper. Of 
all the various forms of mental disease, su- 
perinduced by bodily disorder, this of drunk- 


renuness, as it is the most common, so it is the 


most susceptible of suceessful treatment. 
This is proved by the cases of cure which 
we have constantly under our eyes, or at 
least within our observation, which were 
worked out under the most unfavorable of 
circumstances; even in cases in which it had 





Like every other form of | been treated us a crime, and the difficulty of | 


treatment thus aggravated and made more 
intricate. ‘The yielding of inveterate cases 
to curative treatment is the proof of the 
soundness of the philosophy which attempts 
the cure. Inveterate drunkenness, 


as inveterate lunacy, has yielded to a wise 


as well 
method, even under great disadvantages. 
How strong then should our hopes be of 
success in the milder average of cases? 
Applications have already been made to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts for the es- 
tablishmeat of Hospitals for drunkards,—but 
hitherto without success. We trust, how- 
ever, that the day is not fur distant when a} 
wise spirit shall inform our Collective Wis- 
Whether Gaols and 
are to be made Moral Hospitals, or not, an | 
Institution should be founded for the medical 


An 


dom. Penitentiaries 





treatment of this class of unfortunates. 


| Institution in which drunkenness shall 
treated as a disease, and a residence in which 


shall be no more injurious to the self-respect 


When | 


into the path of wisdom and of safety. What- 
Cure being, the only legitimate, naranie of 


If 


scribed in the London Mercury :— 


be |has been constructed under the superinten- 


adopted and wisely administered, with a com- 
munity outside its walls ready to co-operate 
with it in their treatment of the discharged 
patient, would, we are confident, work a mo- 
ral revolution which would astonish as well 
as bless the world. We do not believe that 
drunkenness, any more than any other invet- 
erate and inherited disease, can be entirely 
extirpated, except by a succession of sober 
and healthful generations. But such a system 
as we have described is essential to the first 
establishment of these essential conditions of 
| ultimate suecess.—@. 





— 6 ——— 


Houses of Detention. 





Some time ago, we drew the attention of 
our readers to the abuses attending the pres- 
ent system of detention in our common 
gaols before trial, and we described briefly 
what seemed to us to be some of the requi- 
sites for a properly contrived and conducted 
place of detention. The absurdity of treat- 
ing persons supposed to be innocent, and who 
‘often prove to be so on their trials, in the 
'same nanner as those confined as a punish- 

ment for crime, is too obvious to need dwel- 
If men are innocent when they 








ling upon it. 


come out again prepared to become guiltf, 
it is not the fault of the System. The least 
the Government can do in the case of the 
hardship of keeping a than in eustody whose 
guilt is yet unproved, (which necessity we 





of necessity, be discharged from custody ina 
worse condition than that in which he was 
committed to it. ‘This it owes to itself as 
|well as to the detained person. And it is 
| very absurd economy, as well as very bad 
morality, to keep up an established seminary 
for crime, so contrived that the least apt 
scholars can hardly help profiting by its 
teachings. Economy, combined with entire 
inattention to.the class in Societythat furnishes 
the great mass of the tenants of our prisons, 
accounts for this misc'lievous state of things. 
The Common Gaol cries as loud for the re- 
dress of its wrungs as the Penitentiary itself. 
We are happy to learn from late English 
papers, that this branch of the adminiscration 
of criminal law is exciting attention in Eng- 
land, and that improvements are now actually 
in the process of experiment. The improve- 
ment begins with what is more than mere 
breath aud sound, with the name of the es- 
It was sound philosophy that 
pronounced ‘ words’ to be ‘things.’ Where 
the associations connected with the word are 
inseparable from it, the influence of those 
associations, Whether good or bad, becomes 
an appreciable reality. It is, therefore, a 
wise part of the new system that the plan 
designed for the reception of persons not yet 
tried, and in the contemplation of law inno- 
jcent, should not receive the stigmatized ep- 
The first thing to be regarded 
jin a plan of discipline having reformation as 


tablishment. 





| ithet of Gaol. 


its object, ia, a religious care of the self- 
respect of the obj¢cts of it. The new place 
of confinement fot the county of Middlesex, 
| England, is properly named the ‘ House of 
| Detention.’ Thug a distinction is made be- 
tween those proved, and those not proved, to 
be guilty, and th} intercourse between the 
two classes, which|can be of no service to 
}either, and must be of injury to the really 
innocent, is pa against. 
The New Housé of Detention is thus de- 





go into our common gaols, and they do not} 


described as ‘reception cells’? and ‘ punish- 
ment cells,’ the latter for prisoners who are 
guilty of refractory conduct while in the pris- 
on, Upon admission, every prisoner will un- 
dergo an examination as to cleanliness of 
clothes and person; and, upon an order of | 
the medical officer to that effect, a prisoner’s 
clothing may be subjected to a fumigating 
process, or totally destroyed, and the prison- 
er supplied with the usual prison dress. 
the state of the prisoners’ persons requires it, 
they are sent to the baths, which are plente- 
ously supplied with hot and cold water. In 
the common cells the prisoner is furnished 
with a table, towels, an unlimited supply of 
water, and a bed formed like a hammock, but | 
strapped from side to side of the cell, instead | 
of being suspended. ‘The male prisoners’ | 
beds are formed of a sacking of cocoa-nut | 
matting, (made in the House of Correction,) 

blankets, ete.: in the washing department 

there are something like two dozen large-sized | 
tuffs, to each of which there are warm and 
cold water and weste pipes, a boiler being 
constantly in use to supply hot water to th 

baths, ‘I'here are spacious airing yards, for 
the prisoners to have daily exercise. Rooms | 
have been fitted up as ‘consultation rooms,’ 





altogether, the arrangements are such as to 
conter comfort upon the inmates of the es- 
tablishmenut, while they will carry the princi- 
ple of separate confinement out to its fullest 
extent. ‘he whole is under the management | 
of Lieut. Hill, the governor.’ | 

It will be seen that many of the sugges-| 
tious which we referred to as desirable pos- | 
sibilities, are here actually reduced to prac- 
tice. Separate Dormitories, baths and atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness, yards for air and 
exercise, &c. &c. ‘The principle of separa- 
tion is adopted, and in the case of short con- 
finement, can be attended with none of the: 
evil effects feared or supposed to attend upon 
it in the case of alonger experience. As 
provision of ‘consultation rooms’ is made, it 
is not to be supposed that the detained per- 
sons will be shut out from the visits of their 
friends, under proper regulations. We trust | 
that the attention of all persons interested in | 
the subject of Prison Reform, will be turned | 
to this matter. If they have any doubts as to 
its being demanded by the best interests of| 
Society and of the prisoners, we are sure 
their doubts would vanish before a single 
visit, with an eye to this point, to the very 
best conducted of our Common Gaols. Now 
that the removal of the Gaol to some other | 
part of this City seems to be a necessity; or, | 
| at least, as some provision of further gaol | 
accommedation must soon be male, we hope 
that this question will not be suffered to go 
be default, but that the City Government will 
have all the benefit of philosophy and fact, 


that those desirous of a better state of things, 
van alviu LUC. 





Foreign Criminals. 

We have long wished to take up this sub- 
ject, but we have been unable, for want of 
time. Itis every day assuming an import- 
ance, in a religious, moral, and political point 
of view. 

Some have denied the facts. We feel now 
that no man with his eyes open, can deny, 
that criminals are sent over to this country. 
What is to be done? We find an increase of 
crime, but it rather comes from abroad than 
our own population. We have no time now 
toenter largely upon so fruitful a subject. 
We present the following facts as we find 
them in the Transcript: ‘ It was stated a few 
years since hy the London Police that ‘the 
most artful of all the robbers they had had 
to contend with, were then inthe United 
States.” The number of convicts in the New | 
York State Prison, Dec. Ist, 1844, was 865, 
of which more than half were foreigners, or 
of immediate foreign parentage. 
New York City Penitentiary, on Blackwell’s| , 
Island, there were on the 6th of Jaru | 











1845, 1199 convicts, of which 866 were for- 
eigners, and of this latter number 548 were 
Irish. Of the inmates of the 
City Prison of the same date, about seven- 

eighths were foreigners. During the year| , 


City Justices, of which number 2061 were 
foreigners. Our own city sent to the State 
Prison, from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, 76 crim- 
inals, of which 54 were foreigners. 

The Report of the Secretary of this State 
for the five years ending 1845, gives of the | 
State prisoners for that period, 820 natives| 





‘On Tuesday morning, the new House of 
Detention for Midélesex was opened for the 
reception of prisoners committed for trial at 
the Middlesex sessions, or remanded for fur- 
ther examination by magistrates. ‘This prison 


dence of the county architectect, and contains 
270 cells; 150 being set apart for male pris- 


experience,’ say that these thousands of aban- | .; 
doned criminals have been made such since 


their departure from Europe? Willit be said | 





oners, 70 for females, and the remainder are 


er? 


for prisoners and their legal advisers; and, | 


| their bills. 


ary,’ year since. 


ending March 14, 1846, 3078 persons were of settine 
arrested and brought before the New York! ridce " 


— 


The official letter from Mr Lizst, our coy. 


sul at Leipsic, states that extensive Contracts 
were then being made with the smaller Say. 
on States ‘for transporting their criminals to 
the United States at seventy-five dollars pe, 
head.’ And again, a letter from the Mayor of 
Baltimore to the President, states, that foy,. 


f/ teen convicts from Bremen had been landed 


there. They were shipped in irons, which 
were not taken off until they were near Fo; 
McHenry.’ These and a few other like fags, 
have rece:ved official notice, while of the hyp. 
dreds of similar atrocities, well attested }, 
by private individuals, few have ever reach. 
ed the pulbic prints, and then only to be de. 
nounced by foreigners and ‘ interested Amer. 
icans’? as falsehoods.. To deny the propos. 
tion liid down, that criminals and pauper 
are officially freighted hither by the Gover. 
ments of Europe, or that they reach 
through the British North Americon posses. 
sions, appears absurd in the extreme.'—c, «, 


| 
} Closing Number. 

The next week our friends will receive thy 
last number of the present volume. The 
must bear in mind that we shall need their 
support the coming year. We have man 
demands to meet. Many have not even pai 
To us this has been a source ¢ 
great trial, for at times not enough has con, 
in to pay even the printer and paper maker, 

Many plans are in contemplation for th 
year. Among others is that of enlarging th 
paper, which we are satisfied will be mutualy 
beneficial. Able contributors will add to ix 
columns. One female, whose modesty for 
bids her name, but whose signature we sup 


| pose we may mention—Amica—has offere 


We expec 
In or 


to contribute an article weekly. 
some others will add to our columns. 
next something more definite will be announ- 
ed. Inthe meantime, we say to our patros 
hold on, at least till you can see the first nup- 
ber, which we promise will be the richest 


| have yet produced.—c. s. 








Voices from Prison. 


~ 


This work has been called for, but 
first edition is nearly exhausted. We a 
preparing a second edition which we hope 
publish in January. 

If any one has any poetry composed 
prison we hope it will be furwarded. Ti 
second edition will be enriched by the adi 
tion of some authors. ‘The work will mai 
about 225 pages with engravings. Price 50¢s 

xuere will ve several Biographical sketch 
of the illustrious poets from whom selecti 
have been made, j 

We must correct a mistake into whid 
many have fallen respecting the character: 
this singular work. It has been su pposei 
be merely selections from the writings 
State Prison Convicts, when, in fact, the 
will be only about thirty pages from ther 
The rest will be selections from distinguishd 
men—such as Raleigh, Bunyan, Dodd, Mo 
gomery, Richard I., James I., Etizabe 
Queen of England, and Mary, Queen ¢ 
Scotts, &e. The whole forming one of t 
most singular and valuable collections ¢ 


poetry ever made. 


Those who want any information would ¢ 


well to write to the author, C. Spzar. 





Capitan Triat.—The Supreme Court li 


j been in session ia Fast Cambridge, sit 
| Tuesday, 


for the trial of capital cases. ¢ 


Tuesday and Wednesday the court was 0 
In the cupied in the trial of Alexander Roy, for th 


nurder of Alexander Mackintosh, about 


The case was submitted withott 


| 

agreement to the jury, who, without leavi: 
. their seats, returned a verdict of ‘not guilt, 
New York by reasoo of insanity.’ 


The trial of Geo. Hunnewell, for arse, 
vas then commenced. Hunnewell is accus# 
fire to his mother’s hous@ in Car 
His brother was burnt in the hous 
[Since the above was in type, we learnt 


Hunnewell has been convicted, and that t 
was to be sentenced to death this week. ] 





Capitan Puntsument.—An able artic! 


from the pen of Rev. F. W. Holland he 
been published in the Christian Recordé 
and 1657 foreigners. We might continue against the death penalty One of the mo 

this series of facts, and cite others equally | correct articles that has yet appeared in favo 
startling which have come under our notice! of the death penalty may be found in the 
within the past year, but we rest with these. | Bibliothecee Sacra for May and August, from 
Now will the correspendent of the Journal | the pen of Prof. Goodwin : 
alluded to in a previous article, or his ‘ men of College. ' 


of Brunswick 
In our next volume we shall havé 
20m to notice both these articles. 





Murer in Great Favis, N.H. Agreat 


that they are not knowa as such tothe mag-| excitement exists in this village relative t 
istrates of their respective governments; and|the supposed murder of Richard Freemat- 
that a great number of them, officially and| The body was found in the river, with # 
otherwise, are not illegally transferred hith-| ghastly wound. .Three men have been #pP- 
prehended on suspicion. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1848. 


GREAT ENLARGEMENT! 


As a new volume of the PRISONER’S 
FRIEND commences with the year 1848, 
it is proposed to extend the dimensions of the 
paper, and otherwise to improve its attrac- 
tions and usefulness. The proposed size of 
the sheet is that of the Christion World or 
Trumpet, which will greatly exceed its 
present dimensions, while the subscription 
price will be enhanced only 50 cents, bring- 
ing it at two dollars pet annum. The sub- 
scribers, therefore, and especially those who 
have their papers by mail, will receive a 
much larger additional per centage of reading 
matter by the proposed enlargement, than 
they pay out cash, to say nothing of the im- 
proved quality which we trust will be appa- 
rent @p it. The present valuable contribu- 
tors to its columns, we are assured, will con- 
tinue their favors, and we hope to be able to 
enrich the publication, and to promote the 
cause to which it is devoted, with the pro- 
ductions of other pens equally gifted. 

Every effort will be made to make it wor- 
thy to rank with the leading journals of the 
day, andevery way deserving of the attractive 
title which it bears. No sentiments of an im- 
moral tendency will be admitted, so that it 
will be rendered an acceptable 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

To render the articles attractive, it is in- 

tended to present, occasionally, 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS. 

As we are opening a correspondence abroad, 
we shall present many valuable articles from 
THE BEST FOREIGN WRITERS. 

To render the periodical still more inter- 
esting, especially to those who take no other 
paper, we shall give more space to the 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Such is sketch of our general plan. Tlow 
many of our old friends will continue their 
not. We hope not to 

On the contrary, will 


support, we know 
miss a single name. 
you not rather induce others to join with you? 
‘The prisoner cannot aid us. Of course our 
enemies will not. ‘To you, therefore, we 
look for aid in carrying forward to its final 
consummation of this great and benevolent 
movement. We ask you to circulate this 
among your friends, and forward to us such 
sums as you may receive, either as subscrip- 
tions to the paper, or donations to the cause. 
Shall not the Prisoner's Frienp find a gen- 
erous support? If you do no more, send $1 
for six menths of the new volume, which 
commences with the year 1848. 

Now is just the tine to subscribe. The 


subject of Capital Punishment will be dis- 


cussed in Lyceums, Halls of Legislation, and, 
probably, in the Congress of the United | " 


States. 

It is confilently believed that no persons 
here have equal facilities for conducting a 
periodical of this character. 








DecemsBer 22, 1847. 
$ 
Jvrors. Will some correspondent an- 


swer this question? 
To C. Spear: 

Can a man, who does not believe in Capital 
Punishment, consistently sit on a jury where a cap- 
ital case is to be tried? 

A Sincere INQUIRER. 


Anti-Stavery Farr, The Friends of 
freedom will remember that this Fair has 
commenced in Faneuil Hall, and will contin- 
ue into next week. Let there be a general 
turn out to aid in its great work. 





Tue Tevecrarn amMone THE Turks.— 
A letter from Constantinople states that Dr. 
Sefith, of South Carolina, had procured a 
complete set of the magnetic telegraph ap- 
paratus used hy Professor Morse and present- 
ed it to the Sultan. The System of Profess- 
or M. was fully explained to the Sultan by 
Dr. Smith and Mr. Hamlin, an American 
missionary, who has charge of a seminary 
for young men on the banks of the Bospho- 
rus. The Sultan was delighted, and is said 
to have decreed to Professor Morse a diplo- 
ma in the Turkish language, and a diamond 
decorotion. It is also stated that he has de- 
termined tn present to the Professor a sum 
of money, but of this the writer has some 
doubt. 


Boys Wantep. Several applications have 
lately been made to our office for boys to go 
into the country to learn trades. 
son who may have any boys would do well 
to leave word at this office. We know of an 


excellent man now who wishes for two be- 


tween the ages of 12 and 16. 





Anniversary of Massachusetts Society 
for Abolition of Capital Punishment. 
The friends of our cause will remember 

that this Society holds its third Anniversary 
early in January. The arrangements have 
not been completed, so that the precise day 
and place cannot be announced. It is fondly 
hoped that there will be a large gathering. 








Money Wantep. We have sent several 
bills to our subscribers, for we are much in 
want of money now to meet our actual ex- 
penses. Remember, friends, that your mon- 
ey is wanted to pay the actual expenses of 
printing; the editors receiving mere nothing 
for their labors. Let every man who reads 
our paper ask himself, Am I reading my 
own paper or the printer’s? 


Hupson’s Lectures on SHAaKkspeARE.— 
This popular lecturer is now in our city.— 
The hall is nearly filled with some of the 
most intelligent of our community. Few 
men understand the great poet better. He 
lectures at the Masonic Temple on next 
Monday eyening, on Levi and Midsummer 
Nights Dream.—c. s. 





I. Camspriver. We shall lecture on Pris- 
on Reform in the Universalist Church next 
Sabbath afternoon, and in the Unitarian 
Church in the evening on the same subject. 


C, Spear. 


UG Sunperxann’s Lecrures. ‘These 
lectures have become very attractive, and 
the audiences not only increase in number, 
but in intellectual appearance. ‘This augurs 
well for the candor and discrimination of the 
public. The senseless ery of ‘humbug’ has 
been silenced by philosophical arguments ard 
stubborn facts; und let those who still pre- 
tend to think these lectures and their results 
unworthy their dignified attention, answer 
the former and disprove the latter. As Dr, 
Grandin aptly said, the other evening, on 
witnessing a surgical operation performed 
on one of the subjects, without the patient 
manifesting the least symptoms of pain or 





consciousness, ‘if that be a humbug, it isa 
bug worth humming for.’—y. 


NEWS OF THE DAY. 








Assriect or tak Report or Tue Posrmas- 
TER Genenat —On the 30th of June last the 
actual post routes in the United States, were 
153,818 miles, and the annual transportation of 
the mails over them, was 38,887,899 miles as 


follows: Miles. 4t a cost of 
On Railroads. ....+++++++4,170,403 $597,475 
On Steamboats .......-- 3,914,519 246,745 
In Coaches. .....+.++++ 15,209,005 912,462 


By other modes of inferior 
grade...-..eeeeee 615,593,972 650,166 
Totals. ce cece cece cece eeee «$2,406,846 
Since the Ist of July last, new routes have 


been put in operation 8,239 miles in extent, atan 





Any per- 


additional cost of $42,943 per annum. The 
number of mail contractors in the service during 
the last year was 3,659. 

By the last lettings in Virginia, North and 
outh Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 19 per cent 
has been saved on former prices, amounting to 
$108,697 a year. 

The number of Post Offices in the whole coun- 
try was increased 963 betwen July 1,1845 and July 
1, 1847, making in all 15,146 In the last year 829 
were established and 234 discontinued. During 
the year 3,450 Postmasters were changed. Of this 
number, 2,153 in consequence of death or resigna- 
tion; 829 by the establishment of new offices. 

Resignations have not been so frequent since 
the act of March 1, 1847, restoring to small post- 
masters the franking privilege, and increasing 
the rates of compensation. 

The report continues : 

Tie number of letters and papers passing 
through the United States’ Mail, during the last 
year, may be stated as follows : 

‘Paid and unpaid, single rate of 5 cents 36,152,556 

do do 10 cents 12,851,532 
Ship and steamboat letters atG6cents.. 427,500 
Ship and steamboat letters forwarded 

in the mails from foreign coun. 

tries, 2 cents added to the regular 

postage 
Dropped letters... ...eeeeeceeees 
Printed Circular letters...... 


850,900 
weve 865.308 
.« 1,025,304 


sere eee eee ee eee ewww eens 


Total. .... ce eeeeeeeeee cece 662,173,480 

The free letters sent by persons entitled to the 
franking priviledge, and those sent free to the 
Army. it is believed, would not fall short of 5,- 
000,000 

The newspapers passing through the mails an- 
nually,are estimated at 55,000,000. Pamphlets 
and magazines at 2,000,000. The dead letters 
passing through the offices ascertained, number 
ber annually about 1,800,000. 

The revenues of the Department for the year 
ending the 30th of June last, amounts to 3,945,- 
893 31, exceeding those of the preceding year, 
by the sum of $458,693 96 being an increase of 
the last over the preceding year of 13 15-100 per 
cent. 

Of this sum, there was derived from letter 
postage, the sum of $3,254,512 98 

In the same time there was derived from the 
postages on newspapers, pamphlets, ect., $643,- 
160 59. 

The means of the Department for the present 
year are estimated at.....e eee eee ee « $4,313,157 

Expenditures estimated for the same 


LUMO s coscccccees ee rccecveseecioc 4,099,206 





Leaving a surp!us of........ ossees eT 

During the last two years out of $7,300,000 
revenue, all has been collected but $21,948 34. 

The expenditures of the Department for the 
year ending the 30th of June last, amounted to 
$3,979,570 63, which is less than those of the 
preceding year by the sum of $96,466. In the 
last year there was paid, for transportation, $2, 





498,455 68. 


‘the lilach, spirea and blackberry, so much swol- 





Commerce or tue Canats.—The receipts of | 
Flour, Wheat and Corn, which we publish below, 
embrace the deliveries at Albany and West Troy 
for the season. 
1847. 

Flour bls Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. 
Albany 2,376,675....1,296,625.... 2,995,568 
West Troy 1,575,047....2,600,951....3,025,576 








Total....3,951,722 3,897 576 6,021,144 

The recepts of the same articles for 1846, we, 
give in the aggregates. 

PR Te seeeeeee 3,063,441 

Wheat, bush............ee00---- 2,950,636 

Corn, bush. .....ccccecccccceseeed 610,149 | 


These aggregates exhibit an increase in the 
several articles as follows: 
PlIOGE, BIG. cc ces ccteee ceases cs . 888,281 
WHGAt, BOON. ois os cece ca ecces . 946,940 | 
Corn, bush. ...... 200 cecece ee +0 4,410,995 | 
These figures will be somewhat increased by | 
the statement from Waterford, but not mate- | 
rially. 
The number of boats navigating the canals and. 
registered on the Ist January, 1547, was 2725; , 
since then there have been registered 1492 boats, | 
making an aggregate of 4217 boats 
‘The tonnage of the property delivered at West | 
Troy and Albany this year is 1,703,933 tons, being | 
an increase of 346,614 tons over last year. | 
The value of the property delivered from the | 
canals at Albany and West Troy this year is $72,- 
365,986, an increase of $20,°60,730 over the} 
value of the property delivered at the same points’ 
last year. Assuming tiat the value of property , 
cleared from the Hudson this year has increased | 
in like proportoin, its amount would be about | 
$93,000,000. This would give ant aggregate of | 
$165,365,986, an amount greater by $18,020,347 | 
than the value of the entire imports into the! 
United Ssates for the year ending July, 1847, 
and greater by $6,717,364 than the value of the 
entire exports. 
The value of the property received this year at | 
tide waterand consigned direct to New York is 
14,558,882; in which was included 332,029 brs 
our, 884,615 bushels wheat, and 1,656,091 bush- 
els corn.—Albany Argus. 











From tue Paciric.—By an arrival at New| 
York, the Herald has Valparaiso papers to the | 
26th Oct., and Limato the 7th Nov., about a 
month later than previous advices. 

The intelligence from the Pacific is very inter- 
esting. There had been a terrible ea 
in Chili and Peru, destroying several towns. It 
occurred on the same day as that which destroy- 
ed the town of Ocatlan in Mexico. , 





U.S. ship Columbus was at Lima, to sail soon | 
for home. Dr. Crump, resident Minister in| 
Chili, and E. R. Dorr, Esq., formerly American | 
Consul at Valparaiso, return in her. Among the| 
deaths mentioned in Lima, is that of Moses we 


gins, formerly of this city. 








Mount Vernon.—An effort is now being 
made, as we learn from the Baltimore American, | 
to induce Congress to purchase Mount Vernon | 
from the present proprietor, Mrs, Jane C. Wash. 
ington, who has signified her willingness to dis 
pose of one hundred and fifty acres of the estate, 
including the buildings, grounds and tomb of 
the “Father of his Country,” to the Government, 
on certain conditions, for the sum of $10U,000. 





Coat Trape of Pennsytvanta.—The receipts 
ot Coa! at Philadelphia from all the mines for 
eleven months the present year amount to 2,702,- 
857 tons—an increase over last year of near 500,- 
000 tons, 








The following is an extract from the records of | 
the town of Dedham, in the year 1674:— 

“The sum of eight shillings is allowed to Na- 
thaniel Heaton for keeping the dogs out of the 
meeting house and shutting the door."’ 





One thousand eight hundred and sixteen chil- 
dren, lost in the streets of New York, were 
taken to the several police district station houses | 
and restored to their parents in the six months} 
ending on the 31st of Oct. 


A Goop Iyvestmemt.— A gentlemin from | 


| 
eae 


Harwich gives us the following information :— 
The schooner Hamilton, of Harwich, Capt. Re- | 
mark Wixon, cost last spring $3000. She has 
been engaged in the fishing business 6 | 2 months 
of the past season, has brouyht into port 1297 bbls 
of mackerel,and has stucked the handsome sum of 
$10,486. Seven of the crew received for their) 
wages $527 each, and thirteen more received | 
$472each. Our informant thinks that no other} 
fishing vessel on the coast has dune so well for 
the last six months.— Yarmouth Register. 


Dr. Lee, of Hartford, Cunn., in allusion to the 
death of Dr. Wainwright, at New York, by the | 
bite of a rattle-snake, says, that while practicing | 
at the South, he cured five cases of this kind, 
with large potations of alchoholic liquor, — 
rum, gin or brandy, half a pint being given every | 
fifileen minutes, or a quart an hour, until the) 
effects of the poison passed of. 
Newpuryport Herald. 

Crearine or THE Kennesec.—By an expen- 
diture of ten thousand dollars by the town of 
Augusta, the great werk of straightening, widen- | 
ing, deepening and ciearing the channel of the} 
river, from Kennebec Bridge to the Steamboat 
wharf below Shepherd's point in Hallowell, has 
been successfully aczomplished. It has taken 
two years, by the use of dredging machines, to 
complete this important work.—Augusta Banner. 








Acciprest.—A ycung man named Frederick 
Brooks was thrown from a buggy and his 
arm brokeu Sundayevening. The accident oc- 
curred naer Denny’ Woolen Mill 

Barre Gazette. 


Too EaRty For Srrinc.—We gathered from 
our garden on Tuesday, Dec. J4th, bads from 


len that the young leaves began to expand. If 
the next year's buds are killed this winter,where 
will be the foliage, flowers, and fruits of another 
suinmer ?— Banner, Augusta, Me. 


Senator Bagby of Alabama, has written a let. 
ter toa gentleman in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 
favor of the aanexation of the whole of Mexico. 





ND. 








To our Corresponpents. Several com- 
munications have been received, which are 
unavoidably delayed till our new volume, 
when we hope in our enlarged form to be 
able to meet the wants of our friends. 

B. H. Cuarx. We thank him sincerely 
for his favors. We shall be glad to place 
his name among our correspundents. 

A. Norwoop. His favors are always wel- 
come. 

Amica deserves our warmest thanks for 
her communications. We should be glad to 
insert one a week, as she proposes. 








A Request. 

Officers of State, Inspectors or Wardens of Pen- 
itentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Supevintendants of Lu- 
natic Asylums, Police Magistrates, and others who 
may have documents relating to Prison Discipline, 
Insanity, Pauperism, &c., will confer a favor on us 
by forwarding copies of their respective publica- 
tions. All! such favors will be gratefully acknow]- 
edged and cheerfully reciprocated. 


A SITUATION WAN'BED. 


A mother desires to obtain a place in a good fam 
ily in the country for her son, aged 10 years. 
Notice.—The subscriber would be glad to ac- 
commodate transient persons with board. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 








YAFr Transient boarders can be accommodated 
by J. M. SPEAR, 
Sept. 29. 30 London st, 





——Ee 
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Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend. 
©. Goff $1, J. H. Farnsworth 1, James Spear 1, 





DONATIONS. 


T. T. Barnes, Boston, $2; Charles Buck, do, 1; Brad- 
ford Sumner, 1; a friend, do, 25c. 











HRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MIs- 

CELLANY. Rev. Alvan Lamson, Ezra Gannet, Ed- 
itors Published every other month. William Crosby, 
Washington street. Dec, 22. 





SIX MC“NTHS AT GRAEFFENBERG, 
TITH Conversations in the Saloon on Non-Resistance 
and other subjects. By Henry C. Wright. For sale 

at this ofiice. Price $1. Dec. 15. 


LECTURES ON THE BIBLE. 
TFNIGHT Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bible. 
As By John Prince. For sale at this Oilice. Price $1. 





PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
339 Washington-st. 

NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to a 

thorough and accomplished female education. 

LANGUAGES. 

In addition to the CLassics, the Sreakine with fluency 
und correctness, of the MoperNn LancuaGes, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars, 

ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawina, Fancy NEEDLE 
work and PainTino, will receive particular attention; 





aad the best professional instruction in Music will be pro 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. } 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well as ease of | 
manners and gracefulness of carriage, arrangements have 
boon meade providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Academy for Ladies, aia alsu to an ex 
cellent school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2 o’clock. 

, Teachers are employed who are distinguished in their | 
several departments, as follows, viz: 

Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 





Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. | 

B. F. Baker, Professor and Teacher of Choral Singing. 

Senor Don Raphael Anguera, do. do. of Spanish. 

Monsieur Auray, do. do. of French. 

Signor Lanza, do. do. of Italian. 

Prof. J. A. Bloom, do. do. of German. 

B. F. Nutting (Artist) do. do. of Perspective. 

, do. do. of Drawing and. Painting. 
0. L. Linton, do. do. of Ornamental Peninanship. 
Miss Hall (We. and Sat., P. M.) Dancing. 

Prof. Sullivan in his new system of 
‘LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM DALISTHENICS.’ for 

Health, Grace, and Elegance of deportment. . 

No extra charges except for Music. Hours from 9, A. M. 
till 2 P. M. Private lessons at 3 P. M. ‘Terms, refer- 
ences, &c. given at the school room. 

June 21. F. L. CAPEN. 











DANCING AND CALISTHENICS. | 


Academy, Minerva Hall, 
339 WASHINGTON STREET. 

M® SULLIVAN, (from London,) Professor of Dancing 

and Calisthenics, begs leave to announce to the La- 
ilies and Gentlemen of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
commenced Classes in the above Hall, and will give les- 
sons in all the new and fashionable Dances, Waltzes, Co- 
tilions, &c. 

Ladies’ Classes on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, at 
3 and 6, P. M.; Gentlemen at &, same evenings. 

Classes have already commenced in Mr. Sullivan's new 
system of * Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics,’ fer pro- 
moting grace and elegance of deportment. On MONDAYS 
and THURSDAYS, at 3, P. M. 

Classes for Pupils in the Public Schools, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at 12 1-2, P. M. 

Ladies are respectfully invited to call and witness the 
exercises. 3m Dec. 8. 


RS No. 140 Hanoverestreet. ji 
DR. ELIAS SMITH’S 
[TF CHOLERA CORDIAL..E 
A SURE REMEDY FOR THE 


CHOLERA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSENTRRY. 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, DIARRHQEA, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY AND SEA-SICKNERS. } 





HE above remedy is, without doubt, the oldest, sa- 
fest, and most effectual preparation now in use. It is 
nearly THIRTY years since it was first offered to the pul- 
lic. During this period it has cured thousands of cases of 
the above complaints. No person on sea or land should | 
be without this invaluable preparation. i 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, at the old stand 
of Dr. E. Smith—Drs. J. & BENJ. F. ABBOTT, No. 140 
Hanover street. 


N. B. Patients attended as usual, in the city and coun- 
ry. All kinds of Botanic Medicines for sale. Sept. 8 
NOTICE. 
LL who are afflicted with Consumption, Asthma 


4 Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, Croup, Coughs of 
long standing, &c., are requested to try ADAMs’ CovGH 
Sreciric. It is supplied on the easy terms of ‘ No Pay un- 
less cured.’ Read the following from a highly respectable 
Physician of this city:— 
‘East Bostox, Oct. 20, 1847. 
Dr. Anpams: Dear Sirn—Please send mea new suppl 
of your Cough Specific, immediately. I am entirely out. 
It gives me great satisfaction to inform you, that in all 
cases where I have prescribed it in my practice, it has 
been with decided benefit. 1 hesitate not to recommend it 
to every person suffering under severe Coughs of long 
standing, Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, and al! Lung com- 
plaints, being iy my opinion an infallible remedy. 
Yours, &c., WM. E. LORD, M. D.’ 
ty For sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 40 Cornhill. 
November 10. 
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The Principles of Nature, her Divine 
Revelations. and a Voice to Mankind; 

By and through AnpREew Jackson Davis, 
The Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant. 


HIS extraordinary Work, (the contents of which were 
given in the Prisoner’s Friend of Aug. 18,) may be had 
at this effice. Price $2 50. . 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


COLLECTION of the Writings of N. P. Rogers, 
with ap igtroduction by John Rierpont. For sale st 
this office. Pgice $1. Oct. 6. 


GRANDIN, ‘DUDLEY & BLAKE, 

Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-St.,—Corner of Central Court, 
BO 8 TON 


CALL attention to their Establishment, 
where all the varieties of the dental art 
are performed in the most approved and 


Satisfactory manner. 

Dr. Grandin, the senior partner, has the benefit of twen- 
ty years’ experience, and a perfect knowledge of every 
branch of the’profession, and is the projector of several 
valuable improvements in the art of inserting and filling 
teeth, and in dental instruments. 

All who extend to us their patronage will find our 
charges lower than those at any other Establishment in 
a city where the work is done in equal style and qual- 
ity. 

i> Teeth extracted without pain. 

7 Tooth Powders of superior quality for salé, 

November 3. 





a pen of a pinned from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work on Deutal Surgery, t6 Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834, _ 

-‘ Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upen the teeth. 
He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor's acquirements and personal 
good character must, I think, give him a very respectable 
stunding us a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 


From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor o 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Tam acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as a 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr.°G. manufactures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. I do not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandin 
to those who may wish to employ a gi dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 


From Parker Cleavland, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natura! Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 

‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
S. Grandin, M. D., and from their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., lam disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. ’ 

PARKER CLEAVLAND., 


THE AMERICAN AIR-TIGHYT 
COOKING-STOVE! 
PIERCE’S PATENT—FIVE SIZES 
FOR COAL OR WOOD. 





: Jf yi eenge ety be sure and examine this superior 


Ssove, which has won the admiration of several thou- 
sand housekeepers the past season It has more real and 
useful improvements than all other combined. The fire- 
brick oven top has proved to be of great value in absorbing 
steam, and causing the bread to rise and bake light (equal 
to the house brick oven.) The brick is found to be more 
durable than the iron top, It also equalizes the heat 
around the oven, and a much more even bake is produced 
in this Stove than in any other Stove known. It has a 
moat perfect arrangement for roasting in front. The sum- 
mer arrangement for broiling, boiling, toasting, &c., is com- 
plete. The grate clears itself, discharging the ashes into 
the ash-pit. The flues are large, and so arranged as not 
to fill up with ashes. It is surprising to see how small an 
amount of fuel it requires to perform so great a variety ot 
gooking. Its inviting appearance, substantial constrac- 
tion, aud general good qualities, have set it forth to be 
THE Srovs FoR THE Peopuie! 

17 Also, the largest assortment of COOKING RANGES 
to be found in apy one establishment, together with a great 
variety of Cooking, Parlor, Oilice and Store Stove, &c. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Stove, Range, and 
Hot-Air Furnace Establishment, 


Nos. 51 and 53 Blackstonesst., Boston. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


x-p Particular attention given to Ventilating Buildin, 
and Curing Smoky Chimneys. od Nov. o 





TREMONT 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
110 Broadway, New-York. 
(NEARLY OPPOSITE TRINITY CHURCH.) 


HE Proprietors of this Establishment having recently 

enlarged, improved and furuished it with new and ap- 
propriate furniture, most respectfully solicit the patronage 
and support of the travelling temperance public, feeling 
assured that for its central location, ample accommada- 
tions and reasonable charges, this House is second to ne 
other in the city of New-York. It is situated on Broad- 
way, between Bowling Green and the Park, and within u 
a= distance of the Eastern and North River steamboat 
andings. 

The READING ROOM is well supplied with the princi- 
pal Temperance and Miscellaneous papers of the day. 

Any information respecting Sons of Temperance, Recha- 
bite and Washingtonian meetings will be cheertuily and 
promptly rendered by the proprietors, whose aim it will 
be to render their House in ail reuposta worthy of the sup- 
port and patronage of the friends of Temperance. 

The price of Board and Lodging is $1 25 per day. 

hee BURT & WATERMAN, Proprietors. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1847. 


NOTICE, 

DE: T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully inform the 

sick that he still continues to attend to the treatment 
of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, Liver, Stomach 
and Chronic Derangements of every kind, according to the 
Magnetic and Botanic systems of practice at his office, 
NO. 3, HANOVER STREET, (up stairs, BOSTON. Hi- 
method of treating chronic diseases in some fespects is 
comparatively new; and althougli acknowledged by the 
medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 
have not suflicient leisure to adopt it. It has thus fay been 
very successful. Out of about 1200 cases treated by Dr. 
T. during the last two years, but eight or ten deaths have 
come to his knowledge. Terms so moderete as to bring 
his practice within the reach of the poorest. 

No CHARGE MADE FOR ADVICE. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at any time 
from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
TION of their case, by « first rate Clairvoyant. Such ex- 
aininations, however, can only be given between the hours 
of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 

Protessionaf culls attended to by day or night, in the 
eity or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
dence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic snd Botanic Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
Apparatus for medicol use. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 


MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroitkK AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 
1c Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Pror- 
ince House Court. 





NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


56 Unionestreet, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT ...- 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
tc F Goods of all kinds taken in exchan ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oeds, 


Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 
*,* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, frm $1. 


up to $100 


cae 
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HUMANITY? 


5 LYRE. 


THE DYING CHILD. 
BY THE LATE L. E. Lb. 


ee 


‘The woman was in abject misery, that worst 
which is haunted by shaine—the only 
relic left of better dayst She shrank from all ef- 
forts at recovery, refused to administer the med- 
icine, and spoke of the chiid’s death eaten a bles- 


sing.’] : 

Ver cheek is flushed with fAverish ted; 
Her little hand burns in my own, 

Alas, and does pain rack her sleep? 
Speak; for ( cannot bear that moan. 


of poverty, 


Yet sloep, I do not wish to‘look 


Again within those languid eyes;’ 
Sleep, thongh again the heavy lash 
May never from their beauty rise. 


Aid, hope for me!—now hold thy peace, 
And take that healing cup away ; 

Life! length of life to that poor ehild'— 
It is not4ife for which I pray. 


Why should she live for pain, for toil, 
For wasted frame and broken heart; 
"Till Jife has only Jeft, m death, 
With its base fear of deuth to part? 


How could I bear to see her youth 
Bowed to the dnst by abject toil, 

"Till misery urged the soul to guilt, 
From which its nature would recoil ? 


The bitterness of poverty, 

The shame that adds the worst to woe— 
I think upon the life I’ve known, 

Upen the life that I shall know. 


J.ook through yon street—a hundred lamps 
Are lighting up the revels there ; 

Hark! you can hear the distant Inagh 
Blending with music on the air. 


The rich dwell there, who know not want, 
Who loathe that wretchedness—whose name 
Is there an unfami'iar sound ,— 
Why is not my estate the same? 


I may have sinned, and punishment 
For that most ignorant sin incur; 

Bat be the curse upon my head, 
Oh! let it not descend to her! 


Sleep, dear one, ’tie a weary world, 
Sleep the sweet slumber of the grave, 

Vex me no more with thy vam words, 
What worth is that yooseek to save? 


'Years—tears! Oh! shame that I should weep, 
[ thought my hevrt had nerved my eye; 

1 should be thankfal and [ will, 
‘There—there, my child, lie down and die. 


From the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 


© ! not in the halls ¢f the noble and proud, 

Whore Fashion assembles her gli tering crowd, 
Where all is in beauty and splendor arrayed, 
Where the nuptials performed of the meek Quaker 


maid. 


Nor yet in the temple those rites which she took, 

By the altar, the mitre-crown’d bishop and book ; 

Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fuir bride, 

‘To whisper those vows which through life shall 
abide. 


The building was hombfe, yet sacred to Him 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim; 

Whose presence is not to the temple confined, 

But dwel's with thé contrite and lowly in mind. 
Twas there, all unveiled, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride in her pare satin hood ; 

Her charms unadorned by the garland or gem> 
Yet fair as a lily jast plucked from the stem. 


A tear glistened bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom half uttered a tremulous sigh, 

As her hand she had pledged was confidingly given, 
nd the low murmured accents recorded in heaven. 


I have been at the bridal, where wealth spreads its 
board, 

Where the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was 
pour'’d; 

Where the priest in his sarplice from ritual read, 

And the solemn response was impressively said. 


I have sven the fond sire, in his thin locks of gray, 

Give the pride of his heart to the bridegreom away, 

While he brush’d the big tear from his deep-fur- 
row’d cheek, 

And bow'd the assent which his lips might not 


speak. 


But in al) the array of the costliest scene, 
Nought seemed to my eye so sincere in its mien, 
No language so fully the heart to resign, 

As the Quakeress bride’s—‘ Until death [ 


E.G. Strpuam 


ain 


thine.’ 


SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS. 
© humbly take what God bestows, 
And like his own flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 


And gently bend in showers. 


Somebody, says the Chronotype, tells the truth 
ba this way — 

‘The 

is owned in the United States. 


steed culled lightning (says the Fates) 


*Twas Frank'in’s hand that caught the horse : 


, 


“Twas harnessed by Professor Morse 





-are killed or crippled for life, 





PR 


PEACE WEPA 





RTMENT. 
ON EARTH PEACE, GooD WILL TO MEN. 





For the Pygisomer’s Friend. 
WAR—COMPENSATION, 
BY REV. B. H. CLARK, 


One of the most popular objections against 
War, is founded on ‘its expensiveness. In 
this mercenary age, this would prove a tre- 
mendous obstacle in the way of ‘glory,’ un- 
less it could be obviated. What must be 
done: the ‘ destiny’ of a great republic can- 
not be retarded, for mere pecuniary conside- 
rations! ‘The question ‘ whether a republic 
can sustain an invading army,’ is too sublime 
to admit of delay in its solution, on account 
of its cost! If the people are so uncivilized 
as to insist on such a vulgar consi leration, 
then they must either be satisfied or hum- 
bugged: the latter is generally the easier. 
This war can be made a source of immense 
gain to us, says the statesman. We will 
compel these intractable and unreasonable 
Mexicans to pay us for the whole cost of this 
war, ‘into which they have forced us,’ (!) 
and to surrender us in addition a large part 
of their territory. We will adi a most fer- 
tile region, of incalculable value, to our 
country, and at the same time ‘extend the 
area of freedom’! At such flattering pros- 
pects, the horror of our citizens against war 
vanishes: their ‘patriotism’ returns, ‘and 
they throw up their caps, and shout * War 
and ‘Territory.’ 

Yet just look calmly, for a moment, at this 
idea of compe isating a country for the cost 
of awar. Endeavor to estimate that cost. 
An ordinary war requires at least 20,000 
men, ‘To ration and pay these, and carry 
on a campaign with ordinary vigor, costs on 
the average $80,000,000 a year. Of these, 
in common campaigns, 10,000 per annum 
If they were 
black, these men would be valued at $500 
each, Tosupport the wounded in hospitals 
and asylums, and to pension them, first and 
last, must be an enormous bill. These are 
some of the direct expenses of war. Look 
at its indirect cost. Tt robs tho evuntry of 
the service of these 20,000 men. They are 
drained away from the useful avocations of 
life: as a consequence, industry is disturbed, 
business is affected, improvement is retarded. 
It creates thousands of widows and orphans, 
to endure poverty and wretchedness through 
It fills many hearts with bitterness, and 
Jt deluges the 


life. 
many homes with gloom. 
nation withcrime and profanity and intem- 
perance. It begets a spirit of ferocity and 
revenge in the people. 
despotism: it undermines popular indepen- 
dence and liberty: and it subverts national 


It promotes political 


virtue. Such isa meagre sketch of its cost. 

And to compensate for this, we are offered 
a few millions of dollars, or some strip of 
territory. This-is the bargain which our 
shrewd countrymen are exulting over, and 
making illuminations in honor of exchanging 
eagles for dimes, and chuckling at the gain! 
Bartering national credit, prosperity, repu- 
tation, liberty, virtue, for a piece of foreign 
territory; and then holding congratulatory 
meetings and pealing bells in triumph! Alas 
for human folly! 

Imagine an individual to pursue such a 
course, how should we regard him? Sup- 
pose a man should go to law with his neigh- 
bor about a field of his, worth, say, $50: 
should spend, in the contest $500: should 
lose many weeks or months in prosecuting 
the case: harass himself with anxiety and 
fear and passion: forfeit the respect of his 
neighbors: and ultimately get the field. Sup- 
pose he should then call his friends together, 
congratulate himself on his gain, and make a 
feast in celebration of his victory! I ask, 
And in 
what does similar conduct in a nation differ? 


should we not judge him insane? 


Can that be a triumphant, a successful course 
which involves a country in debt, in mourn- 


ing, in disgrace, in vice? England has had 





an ubmost unvaried course of such triumphs: 
she has added col ny after colony to her do- | 
minions: she bas extorted tribute: she has | 
forced compensations. Look ather to-day— 
involved in ruinous debt—struggling with 
continual embarrassment—-her _ life-blood 
sucked out by armies and navies—and learn- 
ing, too late, that such triumphs are the most 


woeful! defeats. What shall exempt Ameri- 
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ca from similar consequences, in the same 
career? Nothing, depend on it. If she 
must have glory and territory, ker people 
will pay for itin blood and sorrow! And 
which individual of them will that glory or 
that territory benefit? Of all the compensa- 


tion she may extort from her conquered sis- 


ter, what American citizen will get a single 
dollar? Of all the territory gained by war, 
what acre of it will go to repay the laborer 
for the money he contributed to plunder it 
from its just owner? What widows’ hearts 


will it bind up? What murdered father or 


son, the support of helpless infancy or de-' 


clining age, will it restore?) What shattered 
limbs will it mend—what blighted hopes will 
it revive? 

Oh, if ever delusion and falsehood lurked 
under a plea for crime, it is under the idea 
that any consideration can compensate for 
the effects of war. 

Annisquam, Mass, 





TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


1 would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manwers and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowrrr 





The Horse and his Management.—No. 2, 


‘He thatis soon engry, dealeth foolishly; and the 
endar mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ 

We are aware that the feeling we person- 
ally entertain, and which we would have 
men exercise toward animals, is not unfre- 
quently characterized as an extreme sensibil- 


‘ity, and does not always escape the ridicule | 


of frigid and insensible minds, which are too 
common, and too ofien strangers to the bet- 
ter sympathies of our nature, A prominent 
individual in our vicinity, was, some years 
ago, thi owner of the celebrated Horse, Bu- 
cephalus, for whom he had long cherished a 
great fondness. Becoming infirm from age, 
and a burden to himself, as well as to his 
keeper, his kind-hearted master, unwilling 
to trust his favorite steed to the care of those 
less mercifal than himself, resolved to release 
him frem his accumulating miseries by taking 
his life; he therefore applied the deadly steel 
directly to his heart, in order to subject him 
Still retain- 
ing a changeless attachment for him, he 
caused his body to be buried in his garden, 
and erected a stone with an appropriate in- 
scription upon it over his grave, where it may 
now be seen by those who visit the spot. An 
act so benign in its intention cannot but ex- 
cite an unmingled admiration of the feelings 
which prompted it. The cold and thought- 
less observer, however, may smile at such a 


to merely a moment’s torture. 


philanthropy, but the spirit of the ‘ good Sa- 
maritan’ is ever kind, benevolent, aud com- 
passionate, ‘ 

As it has been observed of another ‘ gen- 
erous’ animal—* he who has a mind to beat a 
dog will easily find a stick;’ and horses as 
well as dogs, (who ‘are honest creatures 
and ne’er betray their masters’) have always 
had a practical application of the proverb. 
It has been said of men, that ‘the world is 
too much governed,’ and we know not why 
the same remark may not as truly apply to 
horses; for ourselves, we think its applica- 
tion to the latter much more appropriate. 
Almost every one has probably often seen 
exhibitions of the remarkable doeility and 
playfulness of the horse, when under the 
gentle discipline of those who have a proper 
regard for him; and we think, by a continual- 
ly kind usage, there would be seldom any 
difficulty in his easy and perfect manage- 
ment, his stubborn and fractious disposition 
arising principally from the ill-treatment of 
those who misgovern him. Horses, compar- 
atively, are ‘less irritable than men, but are 
ever more timid fromthe constant fear of a 
kiek ora blow from those who have the 
The love of the horse 
is truly an ennobling trait in the character of 


charge of them. 


any and we believe we are not often 


mistaken in estimating the general disposi- 


one; 


tions of such persons as composed of the 
kindest humanity. It may be supposed that 
we entertain an opposite opinion where the 
reverse of such is 
towards him. 
ease and sustenance to his often insatiable 


owner, who repays him with stripes and 


a feeling manifested 
The labor of the horse gives 


oppression as a return for the great and 
necessary benefits he receiyes from him.— 
The hearts of some men seem to have be- 
come indurate, and we have sometimes been 
almost led to think, that they may have 
lost their original shape, aml been resolved 
into the form of the ‘almighty dollar,’ so 
frequent are the departures from its noblest 
element—a generous philanthropy. A very 
large number of persons obtain their whole 
subsistence from the work of their horses, 
which, we shoukl suppose, would secure to 


| 


them the best attention and care, for when 


they fail, their ‘ oceupation’s gone.’ 


‘He that’s ungratefnl has no fault bat one, 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him,’ 


* God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ 


says the sentimental Sterne, but man’s be- 
nevolence is in aselfish aim for the ‘ golden 
fleece’ that shields and protects him from the 
same unfeeling blast, unmindful of any re- 
turn to 


|‘ The patient, useful creature, born to bear 


The warm and woolly fleece that clothes her mur- 
| derer,’ 
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Looking fora Place.—No. I. 

‘Well, Johnny, how have you succeeded 
to-day, my son?? 

‘ Nothing "good to-day, mother; I have 
been all over almost, and no one would take 
me. ‘The book-stores, and dry goods stores, 
and groceries have plenty of boys already— 
but I think if you had been with me, I should 
have stood a better chance.’ 

‘Oh, you look so thin and pale, mother, 
somebody would have felt sorry, and so 
taken me; but nobody knew me, and nobody 
Saw you.’ 

A tear stole down the cheek of the little 
boy as he spete, for he was alimost discour- 
aged; and when his mother saw the tear, not 
a few ran down her’s also. 

It was a cold, bleak night, and Johnny had 
been out all day looking for ‘a place.’ He 
had persevered, although constantly refused, 
until it was quite dark, and then gave up, 
thinking his mother must be tired waiting for 
him. 

His mother was a widow, and a very poor 
She had maintained herself by needle 
work till a severe spell of sickness had con- 
fined her to the bed, and she was unable to 
do more. 

She told her little son to sit down by the 
fire while she prepared his supper. The fire 
and the supper were very scanty, but Johnny 
knew they were the best she could provide, 
and he felt that he would rather share sucha 
fire and sucha supper, with such a mother, 
than sit at the best filled table with any body 
else, who did not love him as she did, and 
whom he did not love as he did her. 


one, 


After a few moments of silence, the boy 
looked up into his mother’s face with more 
than usual seriousness— 

‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘do you think it would 
be wrong to ask my new Sunday school 
teacher about it on a Sabbath?? 

‘No, my son, not if you have no other op- 
portunity; and I think he would be a very 
suitable person, too; at least I should thivk 
that he would be interested in getting you a 
good place.’ 

‘Well, to-morrow is Sunday, and when 
the class breaks up, | believe I will ask him.’ 

After reading a portion of God’s holy 
word, the mother and her little boy kneeled 
down together in their loneliness, and prayed 
the Lord most earnestly to take care of them 
and provide for them. They were very poor, 
but they knew that God cared for the poor. 
They knew also that God would do what 
was best for them. Oh, it’s a sweet thing to 
the soul, to be able to say sincerely, ‘Thy 
will be done.’ 

‘I feel happier now,’ said John, ‘I was so 
tired when I came in that I felt quite cross» 
[ know I did—did I not look so, mother?’ 

The mother’s heart was full, and she gave 
her boy one long, affectionate kiss, which 
was sweeter to him than many words. 

Next morning was the Sabbath. Johnny’s 
breakfast was more scanty than ever, but he 
said not a word about that, for he saw that 
his mother ate very little of it. But one or 
two sticks of wood were left outside the door 
where it was kept; and he knew that both 
food and fire might all be gone before night- 
They had had no money to buy any with for 
several days. 








CHASES 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Wasiiington Street. 
Boston. Likenesses executed in the highest »erfection 
of the art, upon reasonable terms. Poorer qualities taken 
cheap as the cheapest. March 24. 


The Prisoner’s Address to his Mother. 
| bee =: beautiful Poem has been set to music, and is now 
for sale at the office of the Prisoner's Friend. Price 
Sept. 1 
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domestic feelings. By L. N. bowler. 25 
Phrenological Guide: designed for students 

of their own characters. Most of the or« 

gans are illustrated with two engrayings, 

showing euch orgun, lurge and suall, A 

good thing for beginners. 12 
Phrenology aud Physiology: applied to tem- 

perance, or the laws of life wud health; 

of which upwards ef twenty thousand 

have been sold. No one should be with- 

out it. 6 
Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 

the organs of auiual-lite, and thereby en- 

fecbling the vital funetions. ‘Lhis work 

has also had an extensive sale. 6 
Synopsis of Phre.ology: designed for the 

use of practical Pbrenologisis. 6 
Teeth, their disuse and treatment. By Jchn 

Burdell. 12 
Physiology for schools and families. By Mrs, 

towler. . 25 
Self-Culture and perfection of Character, by 

O. 5S. Fowler. 75 
Chemis'ry, and its application to Physiology, 

Agricultase and Commerce. By rief, Li« 

ebig. 20 
Physiviogy, animal and Mental. By O. 8, 

bowler. 58 
Hereditary Deseent, its Jaws and Facts. 50 
A Sober and ‘lemperate Life. By Lewis 

Cornaro, 25 
Woman, ber Education and Influence. By 

Mrs. idugo Keid. 40 
Phrenology for schools and families. By L. 

N. Fowler. 

Fascination, or the Power of Charming. Py 
John B. Newman, M. D. 40 
ANTI-SLAVERY. 
Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen 6 
American Chattelise. Humanity, By Jona- 

than Walker. 6 
A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 6 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 25 
Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 25 
slavebolding and the Sluveholder’s Religion. 

By Samuel Brooks. 12 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 37 
Anti-Slavery Melodies. 30 
Narrative of Wim. W. Brown, a fugitive 

slave, just published. 25 
Papers on the Blave Power. By J. G. Pal- 

trey. 12 
Facts for the People, showing the re'ations 

of the U. 8. Government to Slavery, em- 

bracing a History of the Measean War. 

Compiled from official and other authen- 

tic documents. By Loring Moody. 19 
A Picture of Slavery, for yeuth. By Jona. 

» Wadker. 6 

PEACE . 
Manual of Peace. By Prof. T. C. Upham. 31 
Tree Grandeur of Nations. Ly Charles 

Sumner of Boston. 20 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 15 
*Book of Peace. By Rev Mr. Keckwith. 1 G0 
Principles of Peace. By ‘thomas Hanceck. 20 
Chnstian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou 87 
Dymond on War. 20 
*A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 37 
*Law of Kindness. By Rev. H. W. Mont- 

gomery. 50 

WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
*Letters from New-York. First and Second 

Series. 76 
*Fact and Fiction. 7 
*F lowers for Children. 37 
*History of Women. 1 00 
*Biographies of Good Wives, 62 

WORKS OF COMBE. 
*Principles of Physiology. 75 
*The Constitution of Man. 50 
*Phreno ogy. 50 
*Digestion and Dietetics. 50 
WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
*Religious Maxims 37 
*Life of Faith, 1 00, *Interior Life. 1 00 
*Manual of Peace. 37 
WATER CURE. 

Facts in Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 19 
|The Practice of the Water Cure. By Drs. 

Wilson and Gully. 25 
Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 37 
The Phitosophy of the Water Cure. By 

John Balbirnie. 25 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men. 20 
The Water Cure Manual. By Joel Shew. 50 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 

OR sale, constantly, at the Office of the Pris 

oner’s I'riend, a genetal assortment of Publi 

cations, of the chvracter of the following specified 
ones, ViZ:— 

WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, N. y 

*Edueation. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 58 

* Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied. 
34th ediuon, enlarged. by U.8. bowler. 
Containing over 5u" pages 12 mo.  Iilus- 
trated by upwards of 4u engravings, A 
PRACYicAL standard work on the sci- 
ence, 1 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
New edition, greatly enla:ged und im- 
proved. By O. 8. fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile einstruction. 
Illustrated by engravings. An invuluable 
work for the young. pp. 230, 12 no. 

*Religion, Natural iud Kevealed: or the Mo- 
ral Bearings of Vhrenology, cen:pared 
with those enjoined in the scriptures. By 
O. 8. Fowler. 

Love and Parentage: applied to the im- 
provement ot ofispring. by O. 5. bowler, 
Of which mere than ten thousand copies 
have been solid within six months, 

Amativeness: or the evils and remedies of 
excessive und perverted sexuulity, includ- 
ing warnings and udvice to the married and 
single; being a supplement to Love and 
Parentage. 

Mauimony: by O. 8. Fowler: er Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology applied to the selec« 
tun of congenial companions for life—cf 
of which mere than thirty thousand copies 
have been sold in the Laited States, be« 
sides having been re-published in kigland. 

Synopsis of Ibrenvlogy and I’hysiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Con.prising a condensed 
description of the functions of the Lody 
and mind; also the additional diseoveries 
made by the aid of Magnetism ard Neu- 
rology. ftlustrated. 13 

Marriage: or the principles of Phrenolegy 
and Physiology applied to Man’s social 
relations, together with an anulysis of the 
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but the covers of these thus marked (*) rhust be 
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